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ON STOPFORD A. BROOK'S BEO- 
WULF, IN HIS 'HISTORY OF 
EARL Y ENGLISH LITER- 
ATURE: 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Chapter ii, entitled Beowulf-intro- 
duction, in Mr. Brooke's new history of Early 
English literature is largely taken, as the au- 
thor himself avers, from Wiilker's Grundriss 



carefully collected by Mr. Verity and cited by 
him (p. 124), I would add x, 450-452. But 
together with the symbolism of this conception 
should also be noted Milton's general position 
on the question of the material and the spirit- 
ual. It is on the whole best exhibited by the 
" Masque of Comus " and by the well-known 
speech put in the mouth of the elder brother 
(459, 468). 

There have been those who have seen in the 
two brothers in "Comus" the types which 
Milton presented to the world more fully in 
" L' Allegro " and "II Penseroso." Of these 
two companion characters, the latter bears the 
nearest resemblance to Milton's natural dispo- 
sition. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 
placed in the mouth of the elder brother, the 
Platonist, a view which Milton afterwards indi- 
cates in ' Paradise Lost' (particularly v, 496-9), 1 
and which he exemplifies in the person of 
Satan. 

It may also be remarked that a difference - 
appears in the conception in "Comus" and 1 
that of ' Paradise Lost,' the result perhaps of : 
the experience of the years between. In " Co- 
mus " the victims of the enchanter 

" So perfect is their misery 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement." 

In which point Milton, as had Spenser before ; 
him, differed from the antique conception of 
Circe's victims. In ' Paradise Lost,' however, I 
Satan is fully conscious of his fall, and in that 
very circumstance lies the great part of his j 
punishment. So Marlowe's Mephistophilis. 
Of like nature was Shelley's thought in "Ado- ! 
nais " when he wrote 

" But be thyself and know thyself to be ! " 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
State University of Iowa. 



which was published in the year 1885. That 
is seven years ago, and the author has not 
found it necessary to give any space to the 
work of the past seven years. This is self- 
evident after a short reading of this new con- 
tribution to the histories of English literature. 
Mr. Brooke hastens to state in a foot-note that- 
all the theories upon the Beowulf question, 
with all their differences, will be found in the 
Grundriss. . But some not there have been 
advanced during the past seven years. This 
itself is not a great offense, and certainly it 
was not to be expected or desired that the 
author should make use of such theories, but 
it is the inaccurate, the careless, work of the 
compiler which commits the offense and 
causes us to criticize the unscientific work of 
the compiler, not the historian of literature. 

In order to make the reader clearly under- 
stand the method of critical work that has 
been pursued in the examination of Beowulf 
and the resultant value of that criticism, Mr. 
Brooke states that the "same kind of con- 
troversy which has raged over the composition 
of the Iliad and Odyssey has raged also over 
Beowulf." And he continues to explain what 
has been the subject of controversy, namely, 

•' It is said that it is a single poem composed 
by one man ; and, on the contrary, that it is a 
poem built up, in process of time, by various 
hands, and consisting of various lays of differ- 
ent ages." 

The author is mistaken when he assignes 
such a cause to the various forms of discussion 
that have been awakened by the problematic 
origin of Beowulf. Two parties have been 
engaged in a controversy, it is true, but not in 
a controversy over the one-poet idea. 

Scholars of to-day are of two opinions as to 
the origin of the Beowulf. One party believes 
that the Saga is an original Anglo-Saxon 
production, brought by the conquerors of 
England from their continental home, but 
later, the origin having been forgotten, it was 
located in the North and the story passed over 
to Swedish and Danish heroes. A second 
party believes that the Saga was originally 
Old Norse, revised by one or more Anglo- 
Saxon poets. The majority of English and 
German scholars belong to the first party ; the 
second party consists mostly of Scandinavians, 
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together with two Germans, Mone and Ett- 
muller, and two Englishman, Thorpe and 
Arnold. 

After charging Miillenhof (sic) with present- 
ing a theory so minute as to make " the most 
severe demands upon our credulity," Mr. 
Brooke triumphantly announces that 

" the main point, however, seems clear. Beo- 
wulf was built up out of many legends which 
in time coalesced into something of a whole, 
or were, as I think, composed together into a 
poem by one poet." 

But the episode of Thrytho causes some 
trouble, especially since Earle has found in it 
a key to the formation of the whole poem. 
Mr. Brooke is for a moment at loss what to 
make of this. How can it be that a poet, 

"with much sympathy for heathen sagas and 
with as much Chnsianity as belonged to a man 
of the world," 

could recast these in his mind, form them into 
a whole, embody the episodes out of other 
sagas, conceive the character of Beowulf 
afresh and write the poem, for the most part, 
as it is, and yet stumble when he came to the 
episode of Thrytho? And this is true, for a 
foot-note is purposely written to state that the 
episode "is there in much confusion, and the 
insertion seems never to have been harmonised 
with the original." What original ? Certainly 
not with an original Beowulf poem , but perhaps 
with one of those "separate Beowulf lays " 
which existed " long before this continuous 
poem was composed by a single poet with a 
single aim." 

But Mr. Brooke is averse to letting this poem 
remain long the work of his single poet. 
That would not agree with the criticism of 
" Miillenhof," and Mullenhoff, notwithstanding 
his "minuteness," was a scholar, so Mr. 
Brooke finally imagines 

" that now and again slight additions were 
made to it by those who wished to Christianise 
it more than the original writer had done. To 
such persons we owe ; it may be, the homiletic 
parts of the poem." 

When reviewing the many possible birth- 
places of the poem Mr. Brooke claims that 
ten Brink "endeavors to establish West 
Saxon connections for it." It is interesting to 
find at least one reference to the present 



writer's predecessor in the history of English 
literature and the index informs us that there 
is one other notice of this great researcher's 
work. But it is worth our while to inquire and 
learn what Ten Brink did think about this side 
of the question as well as about some other 
phases of the problem. " Mullenhoff," writes 
Ten Brink, " wavered between deciding for an 
Anglian or a West-Saxon origin. And it is 
true," continues Ten Brink, "that the Beowa 
myth was chiefly cherished by the West 
Saxons. . . . But does the fostering of the epic 
which grew out of the myth also spring from 
the survival of the myth ? Does not the oppo- 
site conclusion follow?" Ten Brink then 
takes this position : 

" If it be true that the Beowulf-saga is a 
product of an English tribe which emigrated 
to England after 530 A. D., and if the histori- 
cal accounts of the founding of the kingdom 
of the Anglo-Saxons are credible, then neither 
the West Saxons, the South Saxons nor Jutes 
come into the question, and perhaps not the 
East or Middle Saxons. Thus only the Angles 
remain, and among them the Northumbrians 
and the Mercians have the greatest claim to 
both the saga and the epic." After reviewing 
the conditions of the province of Northum- 
bria, the historian concludes, " If this is not 
wrong, this is the atmosphere in which Beo- 
woulfcame into existence." 

All recent writers have been seeking to find 
some clue to the origin of Beowulf by a more 
comprehensive study of the historical data 
which has resulted in a closer investigation 
into the comparative civilization of the Scandi- 
navian and English tribes. There is certainly 
much to be cleared away from this foggy 
atmosphere, as the almost contradictory and 
hazy discussions of Sarrazin and Ten Brink go 
to show. But Mr. Brooke affirms that the 
manners and customs of the Geats and Danes 
"were the same as those of the Angles." 
Even Sarrazin who would prefer to see things 
in the same light, for the aid which it would 
give to his argument, is obliged to acknow- 
ledge that 

" the forms of social intercourse described in 
the epic, the formality and politeness in the 
speeches, that ceremony, even stiffness of 
manner at the court of King Hrothgar, might 
truly appear more Anglo-Saxon than Scandi- 
navian. It is possible that the Anglo-Saxon 
reviser softened the harshness of his original 
and added a stroke of culture to the ethnical 
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descriptions. In Old Norse saga and lands 
we not infrequently meet with coarse speeches 
and quarrels, with raw ruffianism, during 
which the heroes in the king's palace break 
each other's heads with clubs, and the like, 
while in Beowulf the quarrel between Beowulf 
and Unferth preserves, on the whole, if not a 
mildness, at least an Old Germanic decency." 

It was in reply to this part of Sarrazin's 
argument that Ten Brink made a few remarks 
on the difference in civilization between the 
Scandinavian and English tribes. "Scandi- 
navian origin," he answered, 

" is impossible because those qualities, namely, 
the quiet tone of narration, the pleasure and 
clearness by which the background to the 
action is brought to view, because, in a word, 
the grand, epic style have not been found in 
Old Scandinavian poetry itself. This epic style 
is only possible in union with development of 
culture, which manifested itself in that age in 
a high degree of gentleness and in a refine- 
ment of customs, in short, in a social condition, 
which in the seventh and eighth centuries the 
English had developed to a much higher 
degree than any other Germanic people and 
especially the Scandinavians. The entire in- 
tercourse between the Danish king and Beo- 
wulf, with its marked expression of humanity, 
has not its equal throughout all older Ger- 
manic poetry, or even among the Romanic 
peoples." 

Charlks Flint McClumpha. 
The University of the City of Neiu York. 



THE MORRIS-SKEAT CHAUCER, 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — It is with much diffidence that I 
venture to call attention to some statements in 
the latest edition of this valuable text, which 
seem erroneous or inconsistent. It is not a 
becoming thing for a mere novice to pit him- 
self against scholars like Dr. Morris and Dr. 
Skeat; and I, therefore, throw my criticisms 
into the form of queries and suggested emen- 
dations, in the hope of receiving from some 
source at present inacessible, information on 
passages, not satisfactorily explained by the 
notes. 

"And frensh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford atte Bowe 
For Frensh of Paris was to her unknowe." 

Prol. 124-125 

In his note on this passage, Mr. Skeat 1 combats 
the opinion of Wright and Tyrwhitt, who think 

iProf. Lounsbury condemns Skeat's view unsparingly. 
« Studies in Chaucer,* ii, 457 f. 



that Chaucer is ridiculing the Prioresses bad 
French. He contends that 

"There is nothing to show that Chaucer in- 
tended a sneer ; he merely states ■a.fact, name- 
ly, that the Prioress spoke the usual Anglo- 
French of the English court, of the English 
law-courts, and of the English ecclesiastics of 
the higher rank." 

At the end of the same note (p. 137), he also 
says 

"The ' French of Norfolk, as spoken of in P. 
Plowman (B. v. 239), was no French at all but 
English ; and the alleged parallel is mislead- 
ing, as the reader who cares to refer to that 
passage will easily see.' " 

The passage referred to runs as follows : 

" Repentedestow the euere,' quod Repentence nc restitucion 
madest ? 
Zus, ones I was herberwed,* quod he. with an hep of chap- 
men, 

I roos whan thei were arest. and yrifled here males. 

'That was no restitucion,' quod Repentance but a robbers 
thefte, 

Thow haddest be better worthy, be hanged therefore 

Than for al that, that thou hast here shewed.' 

I wende ryflynge were restitucion,' quod he ' for I lerned 
neuere rede on boke, 

And lean no Frenche in feith. but of the ferthest ende of 
Horfolke." 

P. Plowman, B. v. 331-239 

Surely the point of Avarice's excuse lies in his 
mistaking the unknown word for a French 
word, as indeed it is by derivation. If the 
French of Norfolk is English, what is the 
reason for introducing the expression ? But 
Mr. Skeat's note on this passage seems to be 
inconsistent with his note to the Prologue ; the 
former runs as follows : 

" He pretends that he thought restitution was 
the French for robbery. — Norfolk is evidently 
considered as one of the least refined parts of 
the island, being in an out-of-the-way corner; 
and we are to infer that French was almost 
unknown there. The common proverb — Jack 
would be a gentleman, if he could speak 
French — shows that the common people had 
much trouble in learning it." 

P. Plowman, ii, 85. 

Possibly, Mr. Skeat may have reconciled these 
two statements somewhere, and I have not 
heard of it. Perhaps, Wright and Tyrwhitt 
are not so very far astray after all. 



" H is banner he desplayeth.'* 

Knights Tale, 108. 

Mr. Skeat explains this, " he summons his 
troops to assemble for military service." P. 
192. 
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